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heated air ascends. Having reached this eleva- 
tion, it receives a progressive motion towards the 
_ Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, forthree months, | spaces which the colder air is vacating; but as it 
if paid in advance, three and @ quarter cents; to any| is each instant losing a portion of its heat, it must 
part of the United States, for three mouths, if paid in : = os 
advance, six and a-half cents. again drop to the surface and pass through a simi- 
allie lar series of changes. There are, then, two cur- 

. rents in the atmosphere—one below, from colder 

From “The Leisure Hour.” | regions towards the warmer, which we call winds ; 

A Few Words about the Wind. and another above, from the hotter towards the 

The reader need not be told that the earth is|colder, of which we are insensible on account of 

completely surrounded by air. 

not see it, we see the things it supports—the straw | existence of these two currents may be proved in 


Although we can-| their height above the surface of the earth. The) 


OURNAL. 


No. 42. 


in the southern hemisphere between the south and 
least. That narrow belt of the earth, about the 
equator, where the two winds would come in con- 
tact, is distinguished by the prevalence of calms. 
These atmospheric currents are called the trade- 


| 
| 


ciple determines the height to which a body of| winds, because by a knowledge of their precise 


direction in every part of the ocean, where they 
are more regular than on the land, the mariner is 
|able to calculate upon a portion of his voyage with 
|certainty, and the transit of merchandise over the 
ocean is consequently greatly facilitated. 

The origin of these winds may be satisfactorily 
explained. The atmosphere upon the equatorial 
regions of the east where the sun is directly over 
head at noon-day, being intensely heated, expands 
and rises. Streams of cold air from both the north 
and south rush in to occupy the space it vacates, 
and the winds would be direct north and south, if 





which dances before our path, or the broad-pini-|any room where a fire is burning ; for if a lighted| the earth had no revolution on its axis. But the 


oned bird mounting from his solitary and rocky 
perch in full gaze of the sun. We neither appre- 


hend it by taste or smell ; but it is the carrier of | 


things which affect both these organs. If we are 


strangers to the odoriferous orange and spice| 


groves of warmer climes, we have strolled through 
northern gardens when the air has been scented 


candle be held before the crevice at the top of the | earth has a diurnal rotation from east to west, and 
door,-the flame will be blown outward, proving|the velocity must constantly increase from the 
that the heated air within the apartment is moving) poles upon which it is supposed to revolve, to that 
towards the colder atmosphere without; but near| portion of the surface where, if a great circle were 
the bottom of the door it will be blown inward by | drawn round the globe, it would divide it into two 
the cold wind entering to occupy the space of that| equal parts, or, in other words, to the equator. 


by the briar, the wall-flower, or the gentle mig-| So frequent are the changes in the direction 
nionette. All the senses give evidence, in some |and intensity of the wind in Great Britain, that it 
way or other, of the existence of the atmosphere | has, in our daily phraseology, become the emblem 
—evidence so indisputable that we never ask the |of uncertainty. ‘As fickle as the wind” is the 
philosopher for a proof of it, though pleased to see | description of a man who is unstable in all his 
his experiments and hear his demonstrations. ways. 

It is equally unnecessary to ask the man of| atmosphere are not the results of a separation from 
science to demonstrate that wind is air in motion. |the influence of physical causes; they are the 
It breathes softly upon the heated brow as we sit | consequences of an obedience to the law of its con- 
under the shelter of the overhanging cliff by the| stitution. Within a short period of time it shifts 
sea-side ; and its keen, cutting blasts, when it|from one point of the compass to another, and 
sweeps along from the cold north, pierce our thick | may often be literally said to have traversed the 


woollen clothing in winter. The motion of air in heavens. These silent and secret changes of the} 


the production of winds is recognised as the cause | wind our Saviour alludes to when enforcing on 
of the draughts which annoy us by our fire-sides, | Nicodemus the necessity of regeneration by the 
as well as of the storms which toss the strong ship, | Holy Spirit: “ Marvel not that I say unto thee, 
‘like a very little thing, from the mountainous top| Ye must be born again. The wind bloweth where 
to the dark valleys of the black surging waves. | it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
Like the great ocean of water which it majesti-|canst not tell whence it cometh nor whether it 
eally controls, the atmosphere has its times of goeth. So is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 





calm and tempest, sometimes sleeping so motion-|The velocity and force of the wind also increase | 


less upon the bosom of the earth that it cannot|and diminish, for it travels over the earth at all 


fill the tiny sail of a toy, and sometimes sweeping | speeds, from one mile to a hundred miles an hour; | 


over it in billows, whose length can only be mea-| having in the former case a motion of which we 
sured by countries or continents. are hardly conscious, and in the latter a force suf- 

Heat is the prime cause of the ceaseless changes | ficient to uproot the sturdiest trees of the forest, 
in the condition of the atmosphere ; and this also,|and to level with the ground the most durable 
as an isolated fact, is generally known, eveu if the| works of man. But with all this irregularity, 
circumstances under which it acts, and the origin | there is in every country a prevalence of wind in 
of its direction and velocity, be not understood. |one direction more than others. In western Eu- 
Cold air, as everybody knows, always rushes into|rope the south-west wind is most frequent, but 
a space filled with an atmosphere warmer than | still not so constant as to give any certainty in 
itself. predicting either its period or velocity. 

We may obtain, indeed, a familiar illustration! But, although winds are so irregular and un- 
of the origin and direction of the wind, by sup-|certain in temperate climes, they have in many 
posing a fire to be burning in the centre of a/tropical regions a constancy scarcely less remark- 


But these changes in the state of the) 


which has been displaced. Now, as the atmosphere attends the earth in its 
daily journey, a current of air in advancing from 
|a region where the velocity is small, towards one 
| where it is greater, must be bent out of its course 
—turned eastward in fact, in the direction of the 
learth’s rotation. This is the reason why the 
trade-winds flow from the north and south-east. 
But there is another class of winds—those 
which are periodical. All persons residing near 
|the sea-coast speak of the land and sea-breezes 
'which alternate with day and night During the 
summer season they are agreeably refreshing on 
our shores; but in the West India islands and 
| other tropical coasts, where the heat of the day is 
excessive, and mind and body flag under its ex- 
hausting influence, they seem to be almost neces- 
isary for healthful, not to say comfortable, exist- 
lence. During the day, the earth being more 
| heated than the sea, the air is rarefied, and a cool 
| breeze blows on to the land; but after sunset the 
‘earth is more rapidly cooled by radiation than the 
ocean, and a stream of cold air then flows seaward. 
|The same cause acting for a longer time, and over 
a larger space, produces the monsoons or season 
|winds, which derive their name from a Malay 
word, signifying a season. In those countries 
subject to their influence, and situated to the 
north of the equator, they blow for five months 
| from the north-east, and for another five months 
from the south-west. In countries situated south 
of the equator, they blow alternately for the same 
|periods from the north-west and south-east. In 
India, the north-east monsoon begins about the 
end of October, making its approach known by 
heavy squalls, and continues to the close of March. 
This is the rainy season of the Coromandel coast. 
|The south-west monsoon commences about the 





large room, and then tracing the effect it would|able than the succession of the seasons, or the| middle of April, and continues till September: 
have upon the air. Immediately around the burn-| daily rising and setting of the sun. This is the| this is the rainy season of the Malabar coast. 


ing body, the air will be heated by contact and so| case over a large area (28 degrees) on each side of 


The 





expand, and bulk for bulk become lighter. the equator. To the north of the equator, that is, 


When we inquire for what purpose this inces- 
sant commotion of the atmosphere was established 





colder, denser, and therefore heavier air will press|in the northern hemisphere, the direction is in|by the Creator of all things, many of the benefi- 
upon this lighter fluid and force it upwards, as a|some point between the north and the east; and|cial purposes it serves are at once discovered. The 
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mariner bravely ventures his bark over the turbu- 
lent and uncertain seas of the northern and south- 
ern oceans, and directs his course into the trade- 
winds; he has hope, courage, and skill to help | 
him when he is tempest-tossed, but he dreads the 
place of calm. By the motion of the atmosphere 
God has not only provided for the free intercom- 
munication of the human race, but also for the | 
purity of the great serial ocean, which would | 
otherwise be a prolific source of disease, suffering, 
and death to his creatures. The condition of the 
most unhealthy part of the earth would be incom- 
parably worse if the deleterious atmosphere were 
not constantly driven into the great ocean, to be | 
there partly purged of its noxious qualities by | 
dilution, and then gradually withdrawn by chemi-| 
cal unions with other substances—thus converting 
an apparent evil iuto a blessing. 
ee 
Epistle of George Fox. 
“ Dear Friends,—My love is to you all in the | 
holy Seed, Christ Jesus, that bruises the serpent’s 
head, and destroys the devil and his works; and who 
hath all power in heaven and in earth given to him. 
Let every one’s faith stand in Him, and in his| 
power, who is the author and finisher of your| 
faith. Aud now for you, who have been partakers | 
of his power, and are sensible of it in this day of | 
his power, that is over darkness and its power; 
by whose power the hearts of the king and rulers 
have been opened, and your outward prison doors 
set open for your liberty, my desires are that all | 
may be preserved in humility and thankfulness, 
in the sense of the mercies of the Lord; and live | 
in the peaceable truth, that is over all; that ye 
may answer God’s grace, and his light and Spirit 
in all, in a righteous, godly life and conversation. 
Let none be lifted up by their outward liberty, 





| 
| 


| 


neither let any be cast down by suffering for} \ y ; ’ » W 
Christ’s sake ; ‘but all live in the Seed, (which is|! say, greet one another with this holy kiss of|day and night, and their heating and radiating 


as wheat,) which is not shaken, nor blown away | 
by the winds and storms, as the chaff is. Which 
Seed of life, none below can make higher or low- 
er; for the children of the Seed are the children 
of the everlasting, unchangeable kingdom of| 
Christ and God. In Christ Jesus, whom God | 
hath given you for a sanctuary, God Almighty 
keep you; in whom ye have life everlasting, and | 
wisdom from above, which is pure, peaceable, 
gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and | 
gocd fruits; that all now may be exercised in, | 
and may practise this wisdom in holy lives and| 
conversations ; sv that this wisdom may be justi- | 





fied of all her children, and they exercised and| 
preserved in it in this day of the power of Christ, | 
in which all his people are made a willing people, | 
to serve and worship God in righteousness and 
holiness, in Spirit and in truth. 

“Let none abuse the power of the Lord, nor| 
grieve his Spirit, by which you are sealed, and| 
kept to the day of salvation and redemption ; but| 
always exercise yourselves to have a good con- 
science, void of offence towards God and towards all 
men, being exercised in holiness, godliness, and 
righteousness; and in the truth, and in the love | 
of it. All study to be approved unto God in in-| 


of God, which is the bond of perfectness in his 
body. This love edifies the body of Christ; 
which body and all his members are knit together, 
and increased with the increase of God, from 
whom they receive nourishment. For by one 
Spirit we are all baptized into one body, and have 
been made all to drink into one Spirit; in which 
Spirit the body and all its members have fellow- 
ship with Christ, the Head, and one with another 
The unity of this Holy Spirit is the bond of 
peace of all the living members of Christ Jesus, of 
which be is the spiritual Head, Rock, and Foun- 
dation. In the midst of bis church of living 
members, Christ exercises his spiritual prophetical 
office, to open to them the mysteries of his king- 
dom. He is a spiritual Bishop to oversee them, 
that they do not go astray from the living God 
that made them; a Shepherd that feeds them with 
bread and water of life from heaven; and none is 
able to pluck his sheep out of his hands. He isa 
Priest that died for them, sanctifies them, and 
presents them to God; who ruleth in their hearts 
by the Divine faith, which he is the author and 
finisher of. His living members praise God 
through Jesus Christ, in whom they have life and 
sulyation, who reconciles them to God, that they 
can say they have peace with God through Jesus 
Christ, and so praise God through him that was 
dead, and is alive again, who reigns over all; and 
liveth forevermore, blessed forever; Hallelujah. 
Amen. 

“Greet one another with a holy kiss of charity. 
Love or charity beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 
It envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, nor doth it behave itself unseemly. It rejoices 
not in iniquity, but rejoices in the truth. Charity 
is not easily provoked, and thinks no evil, but 
suffereth long, and is kind. Charity never faileth. 


charity, and peace be with you all, that are in 
Christ Jesus, your life and salvation. G. F.” 
The 30th of the Third month, 1686, 
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The Life of the Earth. 

A rush of waters take place from the poles to- 
ward the equator. The two lobes close, cut off the 
equatorial flow between them, and crowd the In- 
dian Ocean with polar waters. They press out 
the overheated waters; hence the great equatorial 
flow encountered by Captain Grant. 

Thus this opening between the cold water lobes 


\appears to hold to the chambers of the Indian 


Ocean, with their heated waters, the relations 
which the valves and the ventricles of the human 
heart hold to the circulation of the blood. The 
closing of these lobes at certain times prevents 
regurgitations of the warm waters, and compels 
them to pass through their appointed channels. 
From this point of view, how many new beau- 
ties do not now begin to present themselves in 
the machinery of the ocean! its great heart not 
only beating time to the seasons, but palpitating 
also to the winds and the rains, to the clouds and 
the sunshine, to day and night. Few persons have 
ever taken the trouble to compute how much the 








nocency, virtue, simplicity and faithfulness; la-|fall of a single inch of rain over an extensive 
bouring and studying to be quiet in the will of|region in the sea, or how much the change even 
God. And-whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do|of two or three degrees of temperature over a few 
all in the name of the Lord Jesus; giving thauks|tbousand square miles of its surface, tends to dis- 
to God the Father by him; that he who is over |turb its equilibrium, and consequently to cause an 
all, may have the praise for all his mercies and | aqueous palpitation that is felt from the equator to 
blessings; with which he hath refreshed his peo-}the poles. Let us illustrate by an example: The 
ple, and by his eternal arm and power hath kept|surface of the Atlantic Ocean covers an area of 
and preserved them to this day; glory to his|about twenty-five millions of square miles. Now, 
name over all forever. Amen. Christ hath called | let us take one-fifth of this area, and suppose a 
you by his grace into one body, to him the Holy | full of rain one inch deep to take place over it. 
Head ; therefore live in charity, and in the love|This rain would weigh three hundred and sixty 


thousand millions of tons; and the salt which, as 
water, it held in solution in the sea, and which, 
when that water was taken up as vapour, was left 
behind to disturb equilibrium, weighed sixteen 
millions more of tons, or nearly twice as much ag 
all the ships in the world could carry at a cargo 
each. It might fall in an hour, or it might fall 
in a day; but occupy what time it might in fall. 
ing, this rain is calculated to exert so much force 
—which is inconceivably great—in disturbing the 
equilibrium of the ocean. If all the water dis. 
charged by the Mississippi river during the year 
were taken up in one mighty measure, and cast 
into the ocean at one effort, it would not make a 
greater disturbance in the equilibrium of the sea 
than would the fall of rain supposed. Now this 
is for but one-fifth of the Atlantic, and the area 
of the Atlantic is about one-fifth of the sea-area 
of the world; and the estimated fall of rain was 
but one inch, whereas the average for the year is 
sixty inches, but we will assume it for the sea to 
be no more than thirty inches. In the aggregate, 
and on an average, then, such a disturbance in 
the equilibrium of the whole ocean as is here sup- 
posed occurs seven hundred and fifty times a year, 
or at the rate of once in twelve hours. Moreover, 
when it is recollected that these rains take place 
now here, now there; that the vapour of which 
they were formed was taken up at still other 
places, we shall be enabled to appreciate the better 
the force and the effect of these pulsations in the 
sea. 

Between the hottest hour of the day and the 
coldest hour of the night there is frequently a 
change of four degrees in the temperature of the 
sea. Let us, therefore, to appreciate the throb- 
bings of the sea-heart, which take place in conse- 
quence of the diurnal changes in its temperature, 
call in the sunshine, the cloud without rain, with 


processes. And to make the case as strong, as to 
be true to Nature we may, let us again select 
one-fifth of the Atlantic Ocean for the scene of 
operation. The day over it is clear, and the sun 
pours down his rays with their greatest intensity, 
and raises the temperature two degrees. At night 
the clouds interpose and prevent radiation from 
this fifth, whereas the remaining four-fifths, which 
are supposed to have been screened by clouds, so 
as to cut off the heat from the sun during the day, 
are now looking up to the stars in a cloudless sky, 
and serve to lower the temperature of the surface 
waters, by radiation, two degrees. Here, then, is 
a difference of four degrees, which we will sup- 
pose extends only ten feet below the surface. The 
total and absolute change made in such a mass of 
sea water by altering its temperature four degrees 
is equivalent to a change in its volumes of three 
hundred and ninety thousand millions of cubie 
feet. 

Do not the clouds, night and day, now present 
themselves to us in a new light? They are cogs, 
and rachets, and wheels in that grand and exquisite 
machinery which governs the sea, and which, 
amid all the jarrings of the elements, preserves In 
harmony the exquisite adaptations of the ocean. 

Lieut. Maury. 
cnmmemgenannt 

Of Humility —He that is proud of his birth, 
is proud of the blessings of others, not of himself; 
for if his parents were more eminent in any cit- 
cumstances than their neighbours, he is to thank 
God, and to rejoice in them: but still he may be 
a fool, or unfortunate, or deformed; and when 
himself was born, it was indifferent to him whe- 
ther his father were a king or a peasant, for he 
knew not anything, nor chose anything; and most 
commonly it is true, that he who boasts of his 
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h, as ancestors, who were the founders and raisers of a|the eternal world into their view—planning and} Red Fogs and Sea Dust.—Lieutenant Maury, 
hich, noble family, doth confess that he hath in himself] acting with that world before us—this gains, at|in his Physical Geography of the Sea, explains an 
s left a less virtue and a less honour, and therefore that| length, such a hold on them, that, with all the| ingenious theory which he has formed respecting 
xteen he is degenerated.—Jer. Taylor. infidel poison which they may afterwards imbibe,|the character and origin of the red fogs which 
ch ag there are few children, who at night—in their|seamen sometimes encounter in the Cape Verde 
cargo The Influence of the Parental Character. chamber—in the dark—in a storm of thunder—| Islands, and of the showers of red dust which in 
it fall By Ricuarp Ceci. will not feel. They cannot cheat like other men. | the vicinity of Northern Africa, often descend in 
a fall. The influence of the paternal character on child- They recollect that ETERNITY which stands in their|such quantities as to cover the sails and rigging, 
force ren is not to be calculated. Every thing around | W@y- It goads them: it thunders in their ears.|though the vessel may be hundreds of miles from 
ig the has an influence on us. Indeed, the influence of | After all they are obliged to compound the matter|the land. In the Mediterranean this dust, which 
r dis. things is so great, that, by familiarity with them, with conscience, if they cannot be prevailed on to}is of a brick red or cinnamon colour, is called So- 
> year they insensiby urge on us principles and feelings | Teturn to God without delay :—I musr be religious | rocco dust, and in other places African dust, from 
d cast which we before abborred. I knew a man who|0Ne time or other. That is clear, I cannot get rid| the belief that the winds bring them from some 
ake a took in a democratical paper, only to laugh at it. of this thing. Well! I will begin at such a time. parched section of the continent of Africa. But 
he sea But, at length, he had read the same things again I will finish such a scheme, and then! this assumption is far from correct, for it has been 
W this and again, so often, that he began to think there| |The opinions—the spirit—the conversation—| discovered by the microscope of Professor Ehren- 
: area must be some truth in them; and that men and the manners of the parent, influence the child.| berg, one of the most distinguished scientific men 
a-area measures were really such as they were so often| Whatever sort of man he is, such, in a great|of modern times, that the dust consists of infuso- 
nD was said to be. A drop of water seems to have no in-|4egree will be the child; unless constitution or|tia and organisms which could only have come 
ear is fluence on the stone; but it will, in the end, wear| accident give him another turn. If the parent| from the south-east trade wind region of South 
sea to its way through. If there be, therefore, such|!5 4 fantastic man—if he is a genealogist, knows America. 7 ; 
egate, a mighty influence in everything around us, the nothing but who married such an one, avd who Lieutenant Maury thinks that this establishes the 
ace in rental influence must be great indeed. married such an one—if he is a sensualist, a| fact that there is a perpetual upper current of air 
€ sup- Consistency is the great character, in good low wretch—his children will usually catch these| from South America to North Africa, and he says 
b year, parents, which impresses children. They may | tastes. lf he is a literary man—bis very girls there can be no doubt that this volume of air is 
eover, witness much temper: but if they see their father will talk learnedly. If he is a griping, hard, nearly equal to the volume which flows to the 
place “keep the even tenor of his way,” his imperfec- miserly man—such will be his children. This|southward, with the north-east trade winds. The 
which tions will be understood and allowed for as reason | 1 speak of as GENERALLY the case. It may hap-| “rain dust’’ has been observed to fall most fre- 
other opens. The child will see and reflect on his| pen, that the parent’s disposition may have no quently in the spring and autumn seasons of the 
better parent’s intention : and this will have great influ-| ground to work on in that of the child. It may | year, from thirty to sixty days after the equinoxes. 
in the ence on his mind. This influence may, indeed, happen that the child may be driven into disgust ; The reason for these periodical visitations is sup- 
be afterwards counteracted : but that only proves|the miser, for instance, often implants disgust, and posed to be the fact that these are the dry seasons 
nd the that contrary currents may arise, and carry the| his son becomes a spendthrift. of certain portions of the South American conti- 
ntly a child another way. Old Adam may be too strong| After all, in some cases, perhaps, every thing|uent. At the time of the vernal equinox, for ex- 
of the for young Malancthon. | seems to have been done and exhibited by the pious| ample, the valley of the Lower Orinoco is parched 
throb- The implantation of principles is of unspeakable} parent in vain. Yet he casts his bread upon the with drought, the pools are dry, and marshes and 
conse- importance, especially when culled from time to| waters. And, perhaps, after he has been in his|plains are arid wastes; vegetation ceases, and 
rature, time out of the Bible. The child feels his parent’s| grave twenty years, his son remembers what his light scorching breezes bear away dense clouds of 
1, With authority supported by the Bible, and the authority | father told him. dust from the dried up lakes. Whirlwinds and 
liating of the Bible supported by his parent’s weight and| Besides, parental influence must be great, be- tornadoes sweep over the earth with terrific force, 
fy as to influence. Here are data—fixed data. A man|cause God has said that it shall beso. The parent|S0 impregnating the air with dust that it assumes 
select can very seldom get rid of these principles. They |is not to stand reasoning and calculating, God has|@ straw-coloured hue. At the period of the autum- 
ene of stand in his way. He wishes to forget them, per-| said that his character shall have influence. nal equinox another portion of the Amazonian ba- 
he sun haps ; but it is impossible. And this appointment of Providence becomes| sin is parched with drought, and affected in a like 
ensity, Where parental influence does not convert, it|often the punishment of a wicked man. Such a| Manner by the winds. Lieut. Maury thinks that 
t night hampers. It hangs on the wheels of evil. I had| man is a complete SELFIst. 1 am weary of hear- these are the countries from which the rain dust 
a from a pious mother who dropped things in my way.|ing such men talk about their “family,”—and|comes. He thinks that it is caught up from the 
which I could never rid myself of them. I was a pro-| their “family’—they “ must provide for their| valleys of the Amazon, and Orinoco by these whirl- 
uds, 80 fessed infidel : but then I liked to be an infidel in| family.” Their family has no place in their REAL| Winds, and borne away, far away, by the rapid 
1e day, company, rather than whenalone. Iwas wretched|REGARD. They push for themselves. But God|currents of upper air, to the region of Northern 
ss sky, when by myself. says—‘ No! You think your children shail be so| Africa.— Baltimore American. 
surface Those principles, and maxims, and data spoiled|and so. But they shall be rods for your own backs. 
hen, is my jollity. With my companions I could sometimes |They shall be your curse. They shall rise up| Amount of Gold Consumed for Manufacturing 
Il sup- stifle them: like embers, we kept one another|against you.” ‘The most common of all human| Purposes.—The Banker's Magazine has a valuable 
e. The warm. Besides, I was hereea sort of hero. I had| complaints is—parents groaning under the vices| article on the ‘‘ Uses of Gold and Silver in the 
mass of beguiled several of my associates into my own|of their children! This is all the effect of parental| Arts.” It is computed that the amount of the pre- 
legrees opinions, and I had to maintain a character before | influence. cious metals consumed in various ways is from 
f three them. But I could not divest myself of my better| In the exercise of this influence there are two forty to fifty millions of dollars’ value per annum. 
f cubie principles. I went with one of my companions to/ leading dangers to be avoided. the quantity used in the manufacture of watch 
see the ‘Minor.’ He could laugh heartily at Mother} Excess of SEVERITY is one danger. My Mother, | cases, pencil cases, plate, household materials, and 
present Cole—I could not. He saw in her the picture of|on the contrary, would talk to me, and weep as she| in the arts, is enormous. It is stated that for gild- 
re COgS, all who talked about religion—I knew better.|talked. I flung out of the house with an oath—| ing metals by the electrotype and the water-gilding 
quisite The ridicule on regeneration was high sport to|but wept too when I got into the street. Sympa-| processes, and in the Staffordshire patterns, no less 
which, him—to me, it was none: it could not move my |thy is the powerful engine of a mother. I was| than 18,000 to 20,000 ouncesare annually required. 
rves 10 features. He knew no difference between regene-| desperate: I would go on board a privateer. But| In Paris 18,000,000 francs are used for manufac- 
cean. ration and transubstantiation—I did. I knew|there are soft moments to such desperadoes. God | turing purposes yearly ; and in the United States, 
tury. there was such a thing. I was afraid and ashamed |does not, at once, abandon them to themselves. | $10,000,000 is the estimated amount converted 
to laugh at it. Parental influence thus cleaves to| There are times when the man says—‘ I should | into ornamental jewelry. 
| birth, aman: it harasses him—it throws itself continu-|be glad to return: but I should not like to meet a teeeeee ‘ 
° : ° 9: : or “ The Friend.” 
imself ; ally in his way. that face!’ if he has been treated with seve- 
iny cit- { find in myself another evidence of the great-| rity. BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
> thank hess of parental influence. I detect myself to this} Yet excess of LAXITY is ancther danger. The) Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
may be day in laying down maxims in my family, which | case of Eli affords a serious warning on this subject. of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
1 when I took up at three or fuur years of age, before 1| Instead of his mild expostulation on the flagrant (Censinaed Gum gage Te.) 
m whe- could possibly know the reason of the thing. wickedness of his sons—nay, my sons, it is no good JOSEPH GLAISTER. 
for he It is of incalculable importance to obtain a hold| report that I hear—he ought to have exercised his| Joseph Glaister was born in the year 1673, it 
nd —_ on the conscience. Children have a conscience ;| authority as a parent and magistrate in punishing | is believed, in the county of Cumberland, in Great 
of his 


and it is not searcd, though it is evil. Bringing] and restraining their crimes. Britain, which was for some time his residence. 
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Submitting to the visitations of the Holy Spirit 
in early life, he grew in religious experience, and 
about the time he reached manhood, came forth in 
the ministry. In the exercise of his gift, he tra- 
velled extensively. In 1695 he visited Ireland in 
company with another person of the same name, 
both from Cumberland. In the year 1703, then 
being thirty years of age, he spread before his 
Friends a concern to visit the provinces in Ame- 
rica, on religious service ; and having the unity of 
the meetings, in the same year he came hither. 

He attended the Gencral Meeting of Ministers 
in Philadelphia, in the First month, 1704, where 
his company was acceptable, and his certificate 
read to satisfaction. He was in and about the 
city, during the second month, and Thomas Chalk- 
ley being liberated to visit the meetings of 
Friends on Long Island, Rhode Island, and New 
England, they joined company early in the Third 
month, and went towards New York. They held 
meetings at Burlington and Crosswicks, and pass- 
ing to Long Island, attended many there; from 
thence they proceeded to Rhode Island Yearly 
Meeting, which was held in the Fourth month. 
It was a time of great trial to Friends in New 
England. An Indian war was raging, and many 
of the settlers, men, women and children, were 
barbarously murdered, and scalped by the cruel 
and exasperated children of the forest. 
the inhabitants were bitter against Friends, be- 
cause they could not take up arms to slay the In- 
dians. 

Thomas Chalkley says, “We travelled the 
country, and had large meetings, and the good 
presence of God was with us abundantly, and we 
had great inward joy in the Holy Ghost in our 
outward jeopardy and travels. The people gene- 
rally rode, and went to their mectings armed ; but 
Friends went to their meetings without either 
sword or gun, having their trust and confidence 
in God.” 

Joseph Glaister must have thought of escaping 
a visit to Friends in the south, for after spending 
the latter part of the Ninth month, attending 
meetings round Philadelphia, he, early in the 
Tenth month, applied for a return certificate, ex- 
pecting as he said in a few days to sail for Europe. 
So much for his intention,—but his Master turned 
him another way. The next place we mect with 
him is, in Virginia, where, on the 21st of the 
Fourth month, 1705, he joined company with 
Thomas Story at a large, good meeting held at 
Pagan’s Creek. 

Andrew Monro, a priest, had had a controversy 
with Joseph Glaister a short time before, and be- 
ing disposed to have another meeting, Joseph 
agreed to it, although Monro would not tell him 
the subject he intended to treat on. Thomas 
Story, after telling what a great auditory were 
assembled, says, “‘ My friend, Joseph Glaister, 
and I, were very low, inward, and humble in our 
minds, the multitude being generally against us, 
and the honour of Truth concerned in the manage- 
ment and issue of this engagement on our part ; 
yet the Lord was on our side.” Although Joseph 
Glaister was under some seeming disadvantage in 
not knowing the points before hand that Monro 
intended to urge, yet he readily entered into them 
‘when stated. The first was on water baptism. 
The second was on the possibility of being made 
free from sin in this life. The third was, whether 
Christ ever gave power to his apostles and winis- 
ters to force a maintenance. In treating the first 
and second questions, Joseph was so enabled to 
uphold the Truth, that Monro was fviled, and not 
willing to enter on the third. He said, “ Mr. 
Glaister, you are a much younger man than I am, 
and stronger, and can hold an argument longer. 


Many of 


I confess you have a close way of reasoning, though 
I think | have the truth on my side, but can hold 
out no longer.”” Thomas Story says, ‘ Being hot 
weather, and he, an elderly man, grew so weary, 
weak and faint, that he could scarcely be heard ; 
| but called for a pipe of tobacco and a tankard of 
ale, for his refreshment; and so it ended on his 
part in drink and smoke.” 

In a dispute which Thomas Story had with an- 
other priest a few days after, the priest commenced 
with asserting, that the Quakers never used the 
| Lord’s prayer in their meetings, although Christ 
bad commanded bis disciples that they should 
thus pray; and finished by saying, the Quakers 
are no Christians. Thomas, in reply, stated that 
although the words of that prayer were not often 
repeated entire in our meetings, yet they were fre- 
quently referred to, and explained, and that they 
were sometimes repeated verbatim. The> priest 
said, ‘“‘I never heard you, and who else here ever 
did.’ Several of the audience said, “I have,” 
‘“‘T have,” and a lawyer said, “I have heard Jo- 
seph Glaister now present, in particular, use it, 
and others also.” ‘The priest then dropped the 
charge. 

It appears from hints in Thomas Story’s Jour- 
nal, that Joseph Glaister had had more than one 
encounter, in Virginia, with contentious priests. 
For this service he appears to have been admira- 
bly fitted, having a clear head, a watchful depend- 
ence on his inward guide, an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Scriptures, and a quick 
memory as to the place where the passages used 
were to be found. He appears to have returned 
shortly after this to England. Samuel Jennings, 
writing in the Sixth month, 1706, to William Ellis, 
requests him to convey his love to various Friends, 
who had visited America, ending with the one 
who had left last, Joseph Glaister. Adding, 
“They will be all 
prosperity, and Friends’ welfare.” 

I have not been able to ascertain at what time 
Joseph Glaister returned to America to settle, 
bringing his family with him. He took up his 
abode in North Carolina, where he was very ser- 
viceable, having a good judgment in discipline, 
and a deep concern to maintain it. 

In the year 1717, he was engaged in extensive 
religious travels on this continent. In Maryland 
he attended the Yearly Meeting, held in Fourth 
}month, from the 8th to the 12th, where his gos- 
pel labours were serviceable and acceptable. 
We can find some traces of his visit about Phila- 
delphia, in the Fifth month, and from the General 
Meeting of Ministers, in the Seventh month, he 
received a returning certificate of unity, having 
finished his labours within the limits of this Yearly 
Meeting. 

In the year 1718, he was taken ill, but the 
threatened approach of death did not terrify him. 
He had endeavoured to perform his duty, with 
fervency of spirit, and he felt the approving pre- 
sence of his Master with him. To some Friends 
who called to visit him, he said, “I am very ill! 
but am out of all doubt of my salvation, being 
well assured of it.”’ Other Friends coming in, he 
seemed to rejoice, saying, ‘‘ Now 1 think I have most 
of the chief Frieudsabout me that I desired. Dear 
Friends! give me up freely, that I may not 
be longer in misery. I can say with one of old, 
Lord, { have waited for thy salvation! Now lL 
have an assurance of it, and although the pains 
are great, yet the comfort and pleasure I see be- 
fore me, do outbalance them all.’”’ He said after- 
wards to this effect, “I hope Friends may keep 
their places in being faithful. Not shrink from 
one another, when troubles or differences arise in 
the church, or amongst neighbours, by any evil 
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spirit that may get into any, for want of a due, 
true and faithful watch. If any such thing do 
happen, I hope that such as now are, or may 
then be, will stand firm together, and give judg- 
ment in or by a living, fresh and Divine spirit. 
Keep constant in mind. Thereby the transgressor 
or transgressors may be judged down and not 
able to resist. But if you see in them anything 
tender, then, dear Friends! turn to them with 
bowels of love. Perhaps in so doing, you ma 
gain such as in time past may have gone astray,” 
He continued speaking of the great love and unity 
he felt with his Friends there, and the many good 
times he had bad among them, when his spirit 
was borne up by the arm of Divine power, that 
had been from time to time his great support. 

As his close drew nigh, he was much engaged 
in prayer; but his voice’ was so feeble, that many 
words were lost. Thus, with a sense of the great 
love of the Lord his God to his soul, and feeling 
the presence of the blessed Saviour with him, he 
in humble confidence trod the valley of the sha. 
dow of death, fearing no evil. His close took 
place on the 31st of the Eleventh month, 1718. 
He was about 45 years old, and had been a minis- 
ter of the gospel twenty-four years. 

(To be continued.) 
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SIXTH MONTH 30, 1855. 

We transfer from the “British Friend” the 
following account of London Yearly Meeting :— 
That the meeting in Ohio, of which J. Binns is 
clerk, was set up contrary to the discipline and 
usages of our religious Society, appears to have 
been fully admitted ; but the majority of London 
Yearly Meeting united with it on the ground, that 
those composing it, are one with them in senti- 
ment. It is evident that the decision was con- 
trary to the judgment of a large portion of the 
meeting. We are glad to find, that the unsound- 
ness in doctrine, which is the cause of our divi- 
sions and difficulties, was opened by some of the 
members. 

The decision of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to 
continue its correspondence with the long estab- 
lished Yearly Meeting of Ohio, was erroneously 
said by some who objected to it, to violate a fun- 
damental principle of our religious Socicty, be- 
cause a number of the members, though compara- 
tively few, were opposed to it; but it may be truly 
said, that fundamental principles of the society 
have been violated in this case, where the decision 
was not only contrary to the judgment of a large 
portion of the members, but was to commence 
a correspondence with a meeting, set up, confess- 
edly, in violation of the discipline. 

Time will develope the consequences resulting 
from this course. 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

Friends assembled as usual at ten on Fourth-day 
morning, the 23d of Fifth Month. The number 
present appeared to be smaller at the opening than 
we have observed ou some former occasions. 

There was a comfortable feeling of solemnity 
permitted, and one Friend was engaged in suppli- 
cation; three or four others followed in bri 
ministerial communication, and a second Friend 
in prayer. These offerings, particularly that of 
a Friend from Ireland, who made a touching allu- 
sion to the absence of dear brethren who have gone 
to their everlasting rest, and no longer occupied 
seats amongst us, and tenderly encouraged the 
younger Friends present to be willing to yield up 
their hearts to the Lord’s service, tended further 
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to the solid comfort of the meeting. The clerk, 
pretty soon afterwards read the opening minute. 
The representatives, on being called, mostly answer- 
ed to their names. A few were absent, for whom 
reasonable excuses were given; some joined the 
meeting before the sitting closed, and most others 
were expected to be in early attendance. 

The meeting being informed that two Friends 
from the south of France were on the premises, 
who desired permission to attend the sittings of 
this meeting, a ready acquiescence with this re- 
quest was given, and the Friends were conducted 
in by Ropert Atsop. The meeting was informed 
that these individuals were members of the body 
professing with Friends in France, and with 
which this meeting regularly corresponds. Their 
names were Jules Paradon and Christophe Majo- 
lier. 

The further ordinary routine business being 
transacted, the reading of epistles from other 
Yearly Meetings was proceeded with, beginning 
with Ireland, and concluding with that from Indi- 
ana. These documents all contained references 
to causes of mourning and trial on account of re- 
ported deficiency in various branches of our Chris- 
tian testimony, yet acknowledged they had been 
favoured with the owning of the Great Head of the 
church in coming together at their different meet- 
ings. Pertinent caution, counsel, and exhortation, 
had been given in reference to these deficiencies ; 
the remedy for them all—individual faithfulness 
to the Divine will—was clearly and forcibly incul- 
cated, and a comforting hope was attendant, that 
there were among the youth (who had been present 
at some of the Yearly Meetings in unusually large 
numbers) those who, if they abode under the form- 
ing hand of Divine power, would be raised up to 
fill the places of fathers and mothers in the church 
who had been removed. 

After the reading of the New England epistle, 
a Friend said—I have a very short testimony to 
bear on behalf of the smaller body in New England; 
three or four verses of Scripture, very little more. 
It has appeared to me, that they might adopt the 
language which the prophet Isaiah addressed to 
the Almighty on behalf of the church in his day, 
saying, “‘ Doubtless Thou art our Father, though 
Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge 
us not: Thou O Lord, art our Father, our redeem- 
er; thy name is from everlasting.’”’ And that 
eminent servant, Moses, together with his brother 
Aaron, ‘fell upon their faces, and said, O God, the 
God of the spirits of all flesh, shall one man sin, 
and wilt Thou be wroth with all the congregation ?”” 
Korah only, and his company, however, were con- 
sumed. ‘ But on the morrow all the congregation 
of the children of Israel] murmured against Moses 
and against Aaron, saying, Ye have killed the 
people of the Lord.”” And again the anger of the 
lord was kindled against them. ‘ But Aaron 
took a censer, and put fire therein from off the 
altar, and put incense thereon, and ran into the 
midst of the congregation, and stood between the 
dead and the living, and made an atonement for 
them, and the plague was stayed.” So now, let 
prayer ascend as incense unto Him who sitteth up- 
on the throne, and unto the Lamb, the Great Head 
of the church, that He would be pleased to make up 
this breach, and all other breaches; to stay this 
plague, and to restore health unto His people, that 
they may again dwell together in unity. For this 
small body of Friends to whom I have referred, 
profess the same principles that we do, aud they 
are as sound in the faith which was once delivered 
unto the saints, as we are. Let not, therefore, 
rules of discipline be preferred to Christian charity. 

The epistles contained, besides, much excellent 
sentiment on a variety of topics, and sympathized 








with Friends in this country on the subject of the 
war in which our government is at present engaged ; 
several of them denounced slavery in terms of just 
reprobation, and detailed the steps they had adopt-| 
ed in regard to the extension of the area of slave 
territory, &e. 

Those from Indiana, Baltimore, and North Caro- 
lina, adverted to the separation that had taken} 
place in Ohio, and the action they had deemed it | 
right to pursue thereon; for which they directed 
attention to printed copies of minutes which they | 
had forwarded. The epistles from Ohio were the 
last which were brought under notice. One had 
come from each of the two bodies in that state 
claiming to be Obio Yearly Meeting, and the meet- 


ing, after some deliberation, concluded that the | 


best way of dealing with this matter was to refer 
both documents to the Committee on Epistles, to- 
gether with the minutes above alluded to. 
also agreed to refer to the same committee two 
communications which had been laid on the table, 
having come to hand otherways than through the 
ordinary channel of the correspondents. ‘Three 
Friends were named to take these out of meeting, 
and report whether they were suitable to be read. 
On returning, it appeared that one, addressed to 
the clerk, was a private communication, regarding 
a member who had belonged to one of our Quar- 
terly Meetings, which was placed in the hands of 
a Friend of said meeting. The other contained 
un epistle to the Yearly Meeting of men and wo- 
men Friends now assembled, from a body purport- 
ing to be Baltimore Yearly Meeting. These were 


It was | 





also referred to the Committee on Epistles, which, 
it was thought, as the subject was one likely to 
occupy some time, should sit down at four in the 
afternoon, and the Yearly Meeting adjourn till 
ten to-morrow morning. It was very satisfactory 
to find how general was the desire manifested to 
afford Friends the opportunity of obtaining the 
fullest information regarding this painfully inter- 
esting question; and it was agreed that the Com- 
mittee should be open to any Friend who desired 
to attend, and in order to afford ample convenience, 
that the committee should sit down in the Yearly 
meeting-house. 

The representatives met as usual immediately 
on the rising of the meeting, to consider of no- 
minating a clerk and assistants. Joseph Pease 
acted as clerk to the meeting, when, after some 
deliberation, it was concluded again to nominate 
the Friends at present in office, viz., Joseph Thorp 
for clerk, and Robert Forster and Edward Back- 
house, Jun., assistants. 

Fourth-day Afternoon. — The Committee on 
Epistles—or in other words, the large committee 
—met as appointed, the attendance being about as 
large as the morning sitting of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. John Hodgkin was requested to act as clerk, 
having for assistants, Joseph Thorp and Joseph 
Pease. 

Some weighty and valuable remarks were made 
by sundry Friends, on the blessedness of unity, 
harmony, and love prevailing throughout our bor- 
ders, and on the desolating effects of separation 
and division. The business began by the reading 
of the minute of the Yearly Meeting appointing 
this committee. The epistle from the smaller body 
in Qhio, of which Jonathan Binns is clerk, with 
the minutes of the same body detailing the causes 
that had led to the separation were first read ; the 
like documents from the larger body followed. 
This was the order in which the names of the cor- 
respondents who had forwarded the two epistles, 





&e., stood in the correspondent book, Isaac Par- 
ker being the Friend on that appointment who had 
sent the epistle from the body of which Jonathan 


of the meeting for which he acted as clerk. Ex- 
tracts from the printed minutes of both bodies 
were also read, with communications from their 
Meetings for Sufferings, together with a subse- 
quent statement of the case of the larger body, 
which we gave in our last number, and finishing 
with a pamphlet of sixteen pages, put forth on 
behalf of the smaller body. These, with observa- 
tions, chiefly explanatory, wich fell from differ- 
ent Friends, engaged the attention of the meeting 
nearly four hours. Some were prepared at once 
to receive the epistle signed by Jonathan Binns; 
while another proposition was, to receive neither 
of the epistles, but to send an address to both di- 
visions in Ohio, as comprising one Yearly Meet- 
ing, exhortivg to harmony among themselves, &c. 
Divers suggestions were offered as to further pro- 
ceeding with the case, but it was ultimately con- 
cluded to adjotirn to such time as the Yearly Meet- 
ing might name; and Friends having now had all 
the information on the subject which could be 
obtained, they were recommended to dwell in deep 
retirement of mind, that so they might be in a 
state prepared, through the help of Divine wisdom, 
to come to a sound and enlightened conclusion, to 
the honour of the Great Head of the church, and 
the promotion of His blessed cause. Adjourned 
after eight o'clock. 

Fifth-day Morning, Fifth Month 24th.—Yearly 
Mecting met at ten. Before the opening minute 
was read, a Friend expressed a few words in the 
line of the ministry. Report was made that the 
Committee on Epistles had, last evening, given its 
attention to the subject referred to them, but that 
it would require further time for that object, and 
the meeting, therefore, came to the conclusion to 
adjourn to four this afternoon. Whereupon the 
clerks left the table, and those of the Committee 
immediately occupied their places. 

Expression of sentiment then followed, on the 
evidence which had been laid before us yesterday 
afternoon, regarding the two Yearly Meetings in 
Ohio, and an entire sitting of four and a half 
hours was occupied with the business. The dis- 
cussion was conducted with remarkable patience, 
calmness, condescension, and forbearance. One 
Friend went at great length into a historical sur- 
vey of the whole ground of the different separa- 
tions in America, from the time of Joseph John 
Gurney’s going on a religious visit to that coun- 
try in 1837. He adverted to his early education 
not having been among Friends, and that hence 
his mind had received a bias which, perhaps, was 
not altogether easily got over; it could not, then, 
be considered wonderful, though in some respects 
he made use of terms differing a little from some 
others who had not been so circumstanced. He 
alluded to some of his writings as having been 
objected to by many Friends in this country, on 
the ground of a want of harmony in them with the 
doctrine originally promulgated by our early 
Friends, though, in his own opinion, there was no 
substantial ground for this objection. He, on the 
contrary, considered the Society under a debt of 
gratitude to Joseph John Gurney, for setting forth, 
in a clearer and more satisfactory light, many sub- 


jects relating to the great doctrines of the gospel, 


than any writer who had gone before him. He 
believed him to have been a consistent and 
thoroughly conscientious Friend, exemplifying in 
his own practice that which he preached to others ; 
faithfully upholding all our testimonies, and in 
none was he more conspicuous than in relation to 
plainness of speech, behaviour, and apparel. He 
acknowledged it to be a fact, that there was not a 
tull unity with him as a minister, nor with his 
liberation for religious service in America, chiefly 
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time. He was, however, as Friends knew, libe- 
rated for religious labour in that land. Dissatis 
faction with his writings at least, if not also with 
his mivistry, then, and for some time previously, 
existed in America; and before he departed on 
his mission, letters, he stated, were written by 
Friends in this country to correspondents in the 
United States, calculated to foster the prejudice 
against our friend, whereby his course was ren- 
dered both embarrassing and painful. John Wil- 
bur he described as the most prominent of those 
who were opposed to Joseph John Gurney, and 


whom, he alleged, had injured him by a course of | 


detraction, &c. He related next the various dis- 
ciplinary proceedings exercised towards John Wil- 
bur, and these being ineffectual to restrain bim 
from the course he had pursued, his disownment 
was the ultimate result. The separation in New 
England soon after took place, and had been the 
original source of other divisions that had occurred, 
to which he briefly adverted; and he wound up 
his remarks by avowing his belief, that the sec- 
tion of Ohio Yearly Meeting represented by Jona- 
than Binns as clerk, was that which this Yearly 
Meeting should acknowledge, by receiving the 
epistle which had been forwarded. While he said 


this, he saw no objection to the proposal wade last | 


evening, to address an epistle to the other section, 
represented by Benjamin Hoyle. 

Another Friend followed, who also made consi- 
derable reference to Joseph John Gurney’s visit, 
and read a returning certificate from Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, on his behalf, which very fully expressed 
unity with the said Friend. Both of these indi- 
viduals, however, seemed to us to diverge conside- 
rably from the real question before the meeting ; 
and although there wanted neither ability nor 
inclination, we believe, to have pointed out this, 
yet tenderness for occupying the time of the meet- 
ing, occasioned its being withheld. 

Several Friends, who had been in America, con- 
veyed to the meeting their views in relation to the 
course which it should adopt, coufirming, from 
their own observation, the statements contained in 
the epistle and other documents transmitted by the 
meeting of which Jonathan Binns was clerk ; 
approving of the course proposed in relation to 
receiving that epistle, &c. On the other hand, 
there were many who strongly advocated the oppo- 
site course. At one time it seemed this would be 
the prevailing conclusion; at another, the first 
view was favoured, and when the hour of adjourn- 
ment came, this was rather the uppermost feeling 


in the meeting ; though, at the same time, there | 


were some admirable illustrations given of the 
superior advantages likely to accrue from adopting 
the proposition for delay, &c. 

Adjourned at half-past two, to such time as the 
Yearly Meeting shall direct. 

Yearly Meeting, four Afternoon.—The meeting 
being apprised that the Committee on Epistles yet 
desired further time for the business committed to 
them, it was agreed to adjourn to the close of the 
sitting of the committee. 

The business of the Committee on Epistles was 
therefore immediately resumed. Expression con- 
tinued for some time to be given in favour of 
receiving the epistle signed by Jonathan Binns; 
after which the clerk went into an interesting 
historical account of the establishment of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting forty years ago, and intimated that 
this was the first instance of any cause of interrup- 
tion to our correspondence with it. It had been 
instructive to him to look back to that period, even 
though the days of his boyhood, aud tou remember 
the proposition of dear Stephen Grellet, that Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting should greet that new mect- 


|be with you.” 








ginia) with an epistle, from which he read the 
concluding passage : “ Finally, brethren, farewell. 
Be perfect, be of good comfort, be of one mind ; 
live in peace, and the God of love and peace shall 
He further stated, that from the 
same meeting there bad sprung up, a few years 
thereafter, a healthy offshoot, Indiana Yearly 


Meeting, the largest by far of any Yearly Meeting | 


of Friends in the world. Looking next at mat- 
ters in a disciplinary point of view, and regarding 
our discipline as springing from the same source 
—in its measure—as that from which the Chris- 
tian doctrines we held emanated, it might, he 
thought, be stated as a general rule, that the 
right order of the discipline had been with those 
who were sound in doctrine. One exception to 
this, and only one, he believed had occurred, viz., 
in 1828, when a small number came out from 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, on the ground of un- 
sound doctrine prevailing in that body. 

Referring to our correspondence with America, 
he turned to the epistle with which this Yearly 
Meeting saluted that small secession from the fol- 
lowers of Elias Hicks, and quoted from it a pas- 
sage, setting forth in clear and explicit terms the 
great and blessed doctrine of the propitiatory 
sacrifice of Christ for the sins of the whole world, 
as the same had ever been held by Friends. 
Coming next to the case before the mecting, he 
showed that the section of Ohio Meeting of which 
Benjamin Hoyle was clerk, was constitutionally 
the legitimate Yearly Meeting of Ohio; and that 
the other body, however they might have, as they 
had asserted, suffered under the condition of things 
in that meeting, had yet established themselves 
out of the regular order of the discipline. Another 
point worthy to be noted, and not hitherto alluded 
to, was the fact, that the Yearly Meeting of women 
Friends in Ohio had continued, while the men’s 
meeting had declined, to receive the epistle from 
the larger body in New England; and that now, 
these women Friends, with the same clerk, were 
associated with the meeting of which Jonathan 
Binns was the representative: and the women 
Friends dissenting from said meeting were now 
connected with the section which was represented 
by Benjamin Hoyle ; and moreover, that the latter 
amounted to two-thirds of the whole Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ohio, while if London Yearly Meeting 
should make its election, to receive the epistle 
from the body of which Jonathan Binns was clerk, 
they would cut off from all intercourse with us— 
in other words, practically disown—a body of 
Friends, one with us in doctrine, numbering four 
thousand persons. This secmed to him a most 
fearful alternative; and therefore he would feel 
most comfortable if the meeting could agree, in 
the meantime, to receive neither epistle, but leave 
a decision in the case to another year, and send 
an epistle, as already proposed, to both sections in 
Ohio, regarding them as still one Yearly Meeting, 
and exhorting them, in the spirit of brotherly 
love, to endeavour after a reconciliation one with 
another. 

These observations of the clerk made a deep 
impression on the meeting, and many expressed 
their cordial approbation of them. Still there was 
considerable difference of sentiment manifest, and 
when some individuals insisted pretty strongly 
that doctrine had much more to do with the Ohio 
separation than many were aware of, or others 


were willing to admit; particularly when some| 


Friends insinuated and others broadly expressed, 
that Wilburism was nothing less than an approach 
to Hicksism, and that, when in this country, John 
Wilbur had manifested this tendency, as also in 
some publications he had lately issued, a sort of 


ber, who saw, as they apprehended, nothing but 
danger in delaying to recognise the Jonathan 
Binns section in Ohio, while they could not doubt, 
‘that by so doing, they should at the’ same time 
keep open the door for friendly remonstrance and 
| entreaty with those represented by Benjamin Hoyle, 

Many deprecations of this mode of settling the 
question, continued to be given by Friends of 
weight and experience ; but the clerk at length 
|expressing it as his opinion that the opposite view, 
|though contrary to his own feeling and judgment, 
was the prevailing sentiment, a minute was there- 
fore made, and directed to be carried forward to 
|the Yearly Mecting, to the effect that the epistle 
aforesaid be received, and an answer to the same 
prepared, and transmitted to the body from which 
it had come; that the epistle from Ohio, signed by 
Jane M. Plumer, as clerk, should be the one 
received by our women’s Yearly Meeting; and 
also that the two epistles from Baltimore, signed 
by William Waring and Elizabeth E. Balderston, 
respectively, be returned to the parties from whom 
they had been received. 

The committee then adjourned, and the Yearly 
Meeting resumed. 

A proposal was made that some part of the 
regular business ahould be proceeded with, such 
as reading the Accounts of Sufferings, but it was 
deemed best on the whole to adjourn till four to- 
morrow afternoon. 

Sixth-day Morning, 5th Month, 25th.—Meet- 
ings for divine worship took place, according to 
usual order, at all the London meeting-houses, 
Devonshire House was filled, and we understand 
the attendance was also large at the other places. 

Yearly Meeting, four Afternoon.—A few words 
from a Friend, to the effect that we should not 
trust in our own wisdom, but in that which cometh 
from above, in order to be preserved in that state 
in which we should be enabled to act according to 
the Divine will, and for the good of His chureh, 
preceded the reading of the opening minute. 

The report or minute of the Committee on 
Epistles, regarding the epistles from Ohio, as 
agreed upon last evening, was then read—upon 
which it was intimated, that a Friend who had 
not entirely relieved his mind in the committee, 
was now desirous to do so. <A valued Friend, in 
ithe station of a minister, then informed the meet 
\ing, that reluctance to occupy the time had induced 
him to refrain from going at much length into the 
|expression of his views and feelings on this sub- 
|ject. But, since last evening, the conclusion of 
the committee in regard to it had been increa® 
ingly burdensome to his mind; and that, having 
been given the opportunity, he felt he must, in all 
honesty, now state, that he would yield to no one 
in this meeting in sincere regard for the memory 
of vur beloved and honoured friend, Joseph John 
Gurney. He said beloved and honoured, because 
he really did love and honour him. But he must, 
at the same time, acknowledge his regret that he 
should have written so much as he had done, 
with which he, as an individual, had not unity. 
On the contrary, so pernicious had been the effect 
produced on his mind from perusing some of his 
works, that he had very narrowly escaped from 
being turned out of the right way by it. Looking 
at the influence, then, of these writings, in pro- 
ducing (as we understood the Friend to say) the 
present painful condition of affairs in America, 
did it not behove this Yearly Meeting to be very 
careful of its action? For himself he could truly 
say, that from the time—now ten years ago— 
when this subject had first claimed the attention 
of Friends, be felt thankful that he had been pre 
served from taking any part in it. He had been 





ing (a branch from the Yearly Meeting of Vir-| panic almost seemed to seize the minds of a num-|then offered a pamphlet to read, which he declined; 
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and had ever since refrained from reading such | sion against the proposal, that it was not further| desirable that Friends who could afford it, should 
things. He had never heard John Wilbur, nor| pressed. The parties alluded to stated, that if|be encouraged to pay a higher amount annually 
had ever sent to, or received from America, any |adopted, it would render nugatory all the labour) than the present scale admitted (say £25), in or- 
letters. At the time he referred to, there was|that had been spent on the case, and they urged der that the institution might rather have a sur- 
sounded in his inward ear— Preach the gospel :|that the wording of the conclusion should be, to| plus, and not be so liable to be burdeued, as of 


to this thou art called ;” and he felt thankful, as 


he had already intimated, that to this, his own) 
line of service, he had been favoured to adhere. | 


Such being the case, he had only further to add, 
that the conclusion to which the report pointed 
was very uncomfortable to him ; and he earnestly 
desired that Friends might pause before coming 
tosuch a decision, and allow feelings of charity 
and forbearance to prevail amongst us. 

At this stage a Friend expressed how he had 
been pained with the statements that had been 
put forth yesterday, regarding John Wilbur’s 
views being the same as those of Elias Hicks. He 
believed the charge to be without foundation ; and 
it was, in his opinion, very improper to make 
against any individual declarations of such a cha- 
racter in that meeting. He did not pin his faith 
to John Wilbur’s sleeve, but he had never heard 
him say anything open to such a charge, nor had 
he seen anything that he had published that could 
at all warrant such assertions as had been uttered. 
These remarks were made in a very calm and 
decided tone, and no attempt was made to invali- 
date them in the least. 

Then ensued a discussion, which did not ter- 
minate till near nine o’clock. 


report of the committee, seemed prepared to urge 
that the meeting had no course open but simply 
and at once to accept it; on the ground, princi- 
pally, that that committee having been a large 
one, and, to a very great extent, substantially the 


same persons, though now met in a Yearly Meet- 
ing capacity, there could be no necessity for fur- 


ther deliberation in the case. Such a conclusion, 
however, as this, was clearly and ably demon- 
strated to be altogether out of the question. A 
committee, however large, or however unanimous 
the conclusion to which it might arrive, could 
never by possibility deprive the meeting itself of 
the right to exercise its deliberative character. 


Whereupon a number of Friends who had, the| but is likely to involve us in difficulties, the end| 


evening before, agreed in the conclusion of the com- 
mittee, and also others opposed to that conclusion, 


Some of those who | 
had advocated the recommendation contained in the | 


‘receive and adopt the report; and in other re- 
spects, to act in accordance with the judgment 
given by the committee. 

Here a number of aged Friends declared, that 
having attended the Yearly Meeting for upwards 
of half a century, they did not remember any in- 
stance in which the meeting had decided a ques- 
tion in the face of so much evident want of con- 
currence, but had forborne until greater unanimity 
of feeling and judgment should be arrived at. 


the course proposed by the committee, adduced 
in support of their views, the acknowledgment 
already by three Yearly Meetings of the smaller 
body in Ohio, viz., Indiana, Baltimore, and North 


those meetings yet to be held in the course of the 
summer—New York and New England—that 
they also would come toa similar decision ; bence, 
there would thus be five Yearly Meetings on the 
American continent in unity with the aforesaid 


single exception of Philadelphia supporting the 
body of Friends represented by Benjamin Hoyle. 

The conclusion, however, to which the meeting 
at length arrived, was to receive the epistle of a 


send a reply; and regard the said body as Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, with which, we are hereafter to 
correspond. 
well versed in the state of American affairs, and 


country, stated that in this conclusion he did not 
feel that he could acquiesce ; considering that the 
| body referred to had established themselves as a 
| Yearly Meeting, not in the order of the discipline, 
|as we understood him, and therefore, in his view, 
‘not in the wisdom of truth; a conclusion, more- 
lover, which, in the judgment of many, is not cal- 
|culated to promote unity or harmony, either in 
| this country or among our American brethren, 





lof which it is impossible to foresee. 
| This matter now disposed of, the epistle signed 


Some of those who advocated the adoption of 


Carolina; and they anticipated, in the case of 


section of Ohio Yearly Meeting, leaving only the} 


body of separatists as that to which we should) 


A venerable Friend near the table, | 


not long since returned from a mission to that) 


lute years it has been, by debt. Much satisfac- 
tion was expressed on learning the extent to which 
the contributions of Friends who had been edu- 
eated at the school had assisted in the discharge 
of the debt. It was recommended to have a young 
| Friend in each Monthly, or in each Particular 
| Meeting, who had been a scholar, to collect annu- 
ally in behalf of the funds of the institution, and 
in order to give opportunity, as far as possible, to 
all to contribute, that small subscriptions should 
not be refused. 

The reading of the other school reports did not 
lead to very much comment, and, being in print, 
will be circulated among our readers. The point 
‘which seemed to us to be pressed with most 
emphasis, was the great advantage which was 
'found to result from the conjunction of manual 
labour with education; and one feature in the 
expenditure at the Brookfield Agricultural School, 
in Ireland, was, that the labour of the children 
yielded, we understood, more than one-third of 
the cost of their maintenance and education. 

Reference was made, by a venerable Friend, to 
|a discussion that took place last year, in regard to 
| the importance of the Society continuing its over- 
sight of the youth during the period between their 
leaving school and acquiring a settled engagement 
in business, that being the time wherein the charac- 
ter for life was very much formed ; and he called 
attention to the twelfth clause in the “ Rules of 
Discipline,’ uuder the head of ‘ Oversight,” 
which having been read, there ensued a leugthy 
|and interesting deliberation, in the course of 
| which many very valuable observations were made 
‘on various branches of the subject. * * * * 
There was another point adverted to by some— 
‘the hours of labour—which seemed to take hold 
of the sympathies of a number of Friends; and 
those having apprentices were encouraged closely 
ito look at the matter, and not unduly to work 
those in their employ. . * * * 

There was another branch of the question as to 
the oversight of our more advanced youth, which 
also engaged considerable attention—that of reli- 


now stated that, after very much of asleepless night, | by Benjamin Hoyle was then agrecd to be refer-| gious instruction—to which it was deemed desira- 


they did not feel able to acquiesce in a judgment 


ired to a committee, to consider how it should be 


ble to direct the attention of any committee which 


regarding this matter, which, if it accorded with | dealt with, and to have liberty to prepare and sub-| might be appointed, with the view to bringing in 


the recommendation of the committee, would cut| mit to a future sitting any communication from | 


a minute relating to the matter now before the 


off from all further intercourse with us a body of| this meeting to the body from whence said epistle| meeting, viz., to consider what other means, in 


Friends in Ohio, numbering 4000 persons. 


. . . } 
In reply to this, it was stated that the parties 


issued. * * * . 
The foregoing committee were appointed to meet 


referred to would not be cut off by us, but had cut|at nine to-morrow morning, and the meeting at 
themselves off ; and some even went so far as to| large adjourned to ten. 


j 


declare their conviction, they did not wish to be| 
connected with us. However, so strong did the 
yearning of many valuable Friends towards this 
section of Ohio Yearly Meeting, for some time | 
manifest itself, that we were ready to conclude the 
meeting would have decided the matter in opposi- 
tion to the committee’s report. 


Seventh-day morning, Fifth Mo. 26th.—Read 
the accounts of distraints for ecclesiastical pur- 


|poses, which did not give rise to much remark. 


The amount was upwards of £8000, more than 
£3000 of which sum had been sustained by Friends 
of the Quarterly Meeting of Essex. It was men- 





At this point, a proposition was again made by | 
the Friend who acted as clerk to the committee on | 
this business, by way of amendment, or as a| 


amount being, as usual, stated in the General 
Epistle, an abstract of the amounts reported from 
the several Quarterly Meetings should be sent 


tioned as desirable, that in addition to the gross| 


addition to those at present brought into exercise, 
it might be proper to adopt; it being the opinion 
of some, that the Society does not possess adequate 
“machinery” for this purpose. 

Some very excellent remarks followed at this 
time particularly on the duty of parents; and the 
whole subject was, thereafter, remitted to the con- 
sideration of a few Friends, who were desired to 
bring into a future sitting, a minute which should 


go down to the different Quarterly Meetings.* 





* Yearly Meeting, 1855.—The following minute on this 
{subject was subsequently brought in and adopted :— 
| This meeting has been introduced into a tender feeling 
| of religious solicitude for the Christian interests of the 


middle course, to receive and record the commit-| down to said meetings at the time of transmitting | younger members of our Society, as well as of the chil- 


tee’s report, to take no action upon it at this time, | 
to send a friendly and affectionate epistle to the! 
parties, stating the feeling evinced in this meeting | 


the epistle and other papers; and, after some de-| 


liberation, this was agreed to. 


The report from the Special General Meeting of | 


|dren of those who, though not in membership, are in 
| religious profession with us. 

Under a renewed sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject, this meeting concludes to invite the attention of 


towards them, and leave the final decision till an-| Ackworth School was then read, some particulars | Quarterly Meetings to the twelfth paragraph, under the 


other year. 

This met with considerable approbation; yet 
hot satisfying those by whose influence the conclu- 
Sion of the committee was mainly brought about, 
it elicited from the same quarter so much expres- 


of which are given in another page, and need not 
be here repeated. It was cause for gratulation, 
that the institution was now free of debt, and, 
considering the very much improved education 
now afforded at this seminary, it was deemed very 


jhead “Oversight,” in our Rules of Discipline, with 
| special reference to the circumstances of such young 
persons in the period between the time of their leaving 
school and their settlement in life. 

The several Quarterly Meetings are encouraged to re- 
port the result to the next Yearly Meeting. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE FRIEND. 





The business next claiming attention was the 
report from the committee to examine the accounts 
of the National Stock; from which it appeared, 
that the revenue for the year, including last year’s 
balance, £100 from Friends of New England to- 
wards defraying travelling expenses of ministers 
in this country, &c., and a legacy of £100 from 
our late dear friend, Lydia Ann Barclay, amounted 
to upwards of £5100. The expenditure was over 
£2200, leaving a balance in hand of something 
more than £800. This sum, though appearing 
large, would not, the report stated, render less 
needful a liberal subscription this year, as the 
liabilities of the trustees were to a considerable 
amount. After some consideration, therefore, and 
explanation regarding sundry items in the report, 
a collection in each Quarterly Meeting, equal in 
amount to last year, was ordered to be made, and 
forwarded to the treasurer in the usual manner. 
Adjourned about two, till ten on Second-day. The 
special committee on the epistle from Ohio signed 
by Benjamin Hoyle, was directed to meet at four 
this afternoon, and the meeting of the Tract As- 
sociation at five; there appearing no time so suit- 
able for it. 





(To be continued.) 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to 9th inst. 

The War.—Just before the sailing of the steamer, a 
despatch was received from Lord Raglan, dated on the 
8th at 6 P. M., announcing that, after a fierce bombard- 
ment, the French attacked and carried the Mamelon 
and White Tower at Sebastopol. The loss of life has 
been very great, but no figures are given. The squa- 
dron, under the command of Admiral Lyons, had bom- 
barded Genitchi, on the sea of Azoff; destroyed a quan- 
tity of stores and a large number of transports. The 
Russians had thus lost in four days an immense quan- 
tity of provisions, four war steamers, and 240 vessels 
employed in provisioning the troops in the Crimea. The 


| 


number nearly 200,000 men. The allies propose to 
fortify Yenikali, and garrison it by the Turks, but they 
will not hold Kertch. Prince Gortschakoff telegraphs, 
under date of 3d inst., that the allies have left Genitcbi, 
and that part of the burned stores will be saved. The 
allied steamers visited Arabat, and burned a number of 
merchant ships. The allies had made no movement to- 
wards the interior of the Peninsula of Kertch. 

The Baltic Fleets—The British and French fleets, on 
the 4th inst., were in the immediate vicinity of Cronstadt. 
Admiral Dundas bad made a reconnoissance, and found 
that new fortifications had been erected since last year. 
Several vessels laden with timber, had been captured 
by the allies. 

RUSSIA —A supplementary ukase has been pub- 
lished for the purpose of “facilitating the levy” of 


twelve men in every thousand, which was recently or- | 


dered. It directs that, when there is a deficiency of men 
of the prescribed age, those of more mature years shall 
be taken to make up the number. Letters from Cracow 
report that the insurrection in the Ukrain is not yet 
suppressed. 

AUSTRIA.—The Prussian Correspondence says :— 
Austria considers herself released from all engagements 
to the Western Powers, the latter having refused to 
conclude a peace on reasonable terms. Austria, how- 
ever still, professes herself the ally of France and Eng- 
land, under the treaty of Dec. 2d. The Vienna papers 
state that, although the conferences have closed, the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries have the Austrian proposi- 
tions under consideration, and Austria is still desirous 
of mediation. The Commissioners of France and Eng- 
land have left Vienna. 

FRANCE.—A decree has been issued, extending the 
free importation of breadstuffs to England, during the 
present year. The King of Sardinia will probably meet 
Queen Victoria in Paris, the present summer. The 
French Exhibition was more flourishing. 

SPAIN.—The government represents the recent Carl- 


ist insurrection as entirely suppressed, but the province |stock belonging to the mail contractors, and have 


of Catalonia is placed in a state of siege. Troops con- 
tinue to leave Madrid, leading to the inference that 
trouble still exists. 


| 





GREAT BRITAIN.—Parliament has adjourned. The 
debate on the war had ended after a protracted discus- 
sion, in Sir Francis Baring’s motion being permitted to 
pass nem. con., viz.: That the House having seen with 
regret that the conferences at Vienna had not led toa 
termination of hostilities, feels it a duty to declare that 
it will continue to give every support to her Majesty in 
the prosecution of the war, until she shall, in conjunc- 
tion with her allies, obtain for the country a safe and 
honourable peace. 

Commercial._—Liverpool Market—The sales of cotton 
for the week amounted to 107,000 bales, of which 63,000 
were taken by speculators. In the early part of the 
week, a small advance in price took place; this was 
afterwards lost, and the market closed steady at former 
quotations. The rates were Orleans fair, 74d.; do. 
middlings, 6, 11-16d. Uplands fair, 7d.; middlings, 
63d. Breadstuffs, unchanged except for corn which has 
advanced Is. Flour is quoted at 40s. to 45s. per bbl. 
according to quality. London.—The bullion in the 
Bank of England had increased £700,000. Money was 
plenty at 34. Consols, 92. The weather is said to have 
been favourable for the crops. State of Trade—At Man- 
chester the market was dull, and prices unchanged. 

BUENOS AYRES, dates to Fourth mo. 25th, have 
been received. During the last days of the Third 
month, a large body of Indians, said to number 2500 
warriors, made an incursion into one of the cattle 
raising districts of the province of Buenos Ayres, and 
drove off about 80,000 head of cattle and a large num- 
ber of horses. They also carried away five entire fam- 
ilies as captives. The loss of property was estimated as 
high as a million of dollars. 

PARAGUAY.—Recent letters from the U. S. squa- 
dron on the coasts of Brazil, mention that Paraguay 
has yielded to Brazil the right to navigate the Paraguay 


conceded to other nations. 


recently constructed. 


ty, who had in wagons on the way a quantity of hides 
peltries and cotton; they have to be hauled, 300 miles 


explanations. 

|was sold in New York, being the first of the season 
|the price was $2.50 per bushel. 

New Orleans.—The cholera in this city has abated 


from that disease. 
per bbl. ; Western white corn, 98 cts. per bushel. 


jority of 14,066 against a Prohibitory Law. 
State. 


Burlington, N. J.—A late census of this city gives i 
a population of 4974. In 1850 the number was 4536. 


York. Mortality last week, 182. 


recruits for the English army in the Crimea. A consi 


Mortality in this city last week, 322. 


cholera was thinning out the trains belonging to th 
Mormon emigrants. These trains are composed of fam 


very troublesome of late, having stolen nearly all th 


driven away the cattle from the foremost emigrants. 





ITALY.—Numerous political arrests have been re- 
cently made in the Roman States and Piedmont. 


$625,000 in gold. 


the Ist. inst. The mining news from all parts of th 





river. It had not transpired whether the right had been 


UNITED STATES.—7exas.—Many foreign immigrants 
are arriving in this State. They consist of Prussians, Poles, 
Bohemians and Swiss. In Galveston, fine brick houses, 
wharves and other valuable improvements, have been 
Cattle raising is said to be a 
large and profitable branch of business in Texas. Large 
herds are driven to the New Orleans market, and the 
late high prices have even brought some as far as New 
York. The people of the Upper Trinity despairing of a 
rise in the river, were hauling their produce to market. 
French army has been largely reinforced, making its| A trader had arrived at Galveston, from Navarro coun- 


Kansas.—Governor Reeder, the District Attorney, and 
the Associate Justices of the Territory, having been en- 
gaged in certain purchases and speculations in Indian 
lands of questionable propriety, the President has called 
upon them to explain, informing them that they cannot 
be retained in office, unless his present impressions re- 
garding their conduct, shall be removed by satisfactory 


New Wheat.—On the 20th, South Carolina red wheat 


Jilinois.—Returns from all the counties show a ma- 


The total 
vote was 167,336, being the largest ever polled in the 


Philadelphia.—Since the completion of the northern 
| chain of railroads to Niagara Falls, a large quantity of 
flour has been sent to Philadelphia, from Western New 


New York.—The brig Joseph Howe was last week 
“caught in the act” of carrying off about fifty German 


derable number of men are still clandestinely obtained 
from New York, for the work of human butchery 


The Plains.—The conductor of the Salt Lake mail 


recently arrived at Independence, Missouri, informs that 


ilies lately arrived from Europe. The Indians had been 


California.—The steamship Star of the West arrived 
at New York on the 24th, with 500 passengers and 
She brings San Francisco dates to 
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State was encouraging, and it is thought that at no 
previous time has the yield of gold been greater than 
at present. The deposits of gold at the Branch Mint at 
San Francisco, amounted to 40,000 ounces in eight 
days. A law had been passed by the Legislature, 
granting a large quantity of tule lands, for the use of 
the Chinese, in which they may plant their own graing 
and vegetables. The lands granted are fitted for the 
cultivation of rice, and the Tung Nagi Sandue (the 
Chinese paper) speaks favourably of it. 

Miscellaneous.— Useless Expenses.—W hile in all coun. 
tries, there are many thousands of people, who can barely 
obtain the necessaries of life, immense sums are never- 
theless expended for useless, or worse than useless, 
purposes. In England alone, about two hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars are annually paid for intoxicat- 
ing drinks. The yearly consumption of tobacco the 
world over, is computed at 4,000,000,000 pounds, which 
at only two cents a pound makes a yearly sum wasted, 
of four hundred millions of dollars. In the United 
States, the amount spent every year for tobacco, drink, 
and other things as useless, is probably not less than 
two hundred millions of dollars. 

Turkish Flint Wheat—One hundred bushels of this 
hardy and productive grain have been received at the 
Patent office, Washington. It was grown at the foot of 
Mount Olympus, in Thessaly. 

Prohibitory Laws.—The framers of these laws, in their 
anxiety to make them effectual, are in danger of failing 
in their object entirely, by disregarding constitutional 
limitations. The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has 
decided that part of the law of that State is unconsti- 
tutional. It is generally believed that the recent liquor 
law of New York, for a similar reason, will have no 
practical value. 

Immigration from Scotland.—A large emigration is 
now going on, from the north of Scotland to Canada, 
In two months, 5000 persons have left Aberdeen and 
other northern ports. 

The Oldest Paper in America.—The Newport (R. 1) 
Mercury closed its ninety-seventh year of publication, 
on the 12th inst. 

Killed by Lightning. — As David Bennett and his 
nephew, Joseph Bennett, were engaged ploughing 
(breaking prairie) with three yoke of oxen on the 9th 
inst., at Quebec, Iowa, the two men and four of the 
oxen were instantly killed by lightning. 

Cotton at Market.—It is computed that the late fresh- 
ets in the Southern rivers will liberate about 200,000 
,| bales of cotton, which have hitherto been kept back by 
.|low water. This quantity will furnish ten millions of 
foreign exchange, saving the shipment of that much 
specie to Europe. 

Large Sales of Land.—The land sales of the Illinois 
Central Railroad last month, amounted to $580,000, 
and for five days of this month, to $125,000. 

Southern Methodists —From the tenth annual report 
of the “ Methodist Church South,” it appears that this 
organization has, under its care, 128 congregations and 
79,050 church members. 

;| Destructive Fire—On the 16th, the town of Bayou 
Sara, Louisiana, was nearly destroyed by fire. Loss, 
supposed to reach half a million. 





’ 


in the week ending 18th inst., there were only 76 deaths 
Sales of flour, on the 21st, at $8.25 





A Stated Meeting of the “ Philadelphia Association of 
Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will be 
held at the usual place, on Second-day evening, Seventh 
month 2d, at 8 o'clock. 


Epwarp Ricutr, Clerk. 
t 


CORRECTION. 


A typographical error occurs in the 16th line from 
the bottom of the second column of the editorial in our 
last number, where the word “from” should be for. 


oe 


-| Marrtep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Chesnut street, 
West Chester, S. Townsenp Browy, of Norristown, to 
-|Mary S. Parker, of West Chester, daughter of the late 
Wistar Parker, of Pennsbury, Chester Co., Pa. 


e Diep, in this city, on the 21st of Fifth month, in the 
-| 72d year of her age, Ann, wife of George Matlack; & 
member of the Northern District Monthly Meeting. Her 
e| illness was of short duration, which she bore with 
much patience and resignation ; and we doubt not her 
end was peace. 
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